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NOTES AND MEMORANDA. 



THE BRITISH TRADE-UNION CONGRESS OF 1902. 

The annual meeting of the British Trade-union Congress 
for 1902 was held at London during the first week of Septem- 
ber. This organization is the most important central associa- 
tion of the English labor unions. The delegates present 
claimed to represent about 1,300,000 workers. But the con- 
gress is, in general, a much less effective body than the cor- 
responding one in our own country, the American Federation 
of Labor. The latter has adequate revenues, a paid and 
active executive force, and a valuable journal. Through these 
means it is able to carry on a large " missionary work " for 
extension of trade unionism, as well as to promote legislation 
in the interests of labor and perform other functions. The 
British Congress, on the other hand, has little revenue. The 
Parliamentary Committee, which is intrusted with the duty 
of furthering such legislative measures as the congress may 
desire, — for influencing legislation is the chief aim of the 
congress, — is not a paid body, only its secretary receiving a 
small salary; nor does it have more than the smallest funds at 
its disposal. For this and other reasons the committee can- 
not even become an efficient Cabinet and leader to the con- 
gress in its deliberations, much less conduct extensive and 
vigorous propaganda. While the British unions have long 
exercised a very considerable political influence, the congress 
has been but a relatively small factor in doing so.* 

At the session of 1902, however, there was shown a strong 
appreciation of the need of more centralized and effective 
machinery for securing desired legislation and warding off 
obnoxious laws and court decisions ; and a movement was in- 
augurated which, though as yet but tentative, may have im- 
portant results. The immediate cause of this movement was 

* See on this point Webb's Industrial Democracy, I. 266-268. 
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the recent legal decisions hostile to what unionists consider 
their interests and rights. During the past few years tbere 
has been a growing disposition on the part of the English 
employing and middle classes to attribute, rightly or wrongly, 
the relative decline of British industry and the "American 
invasion " largely to limitations of output and other restric- 
tions of the labor organizations. It is possible that this spirit 
of opposition to unionism in general has, unconsciously of 
course, weighed somewhat with the courts and the House of 
Lords in their recent decisions. In one of these cases, Quinn 
y. Leathern* the Lords held union men liable in damages to 
the plaintiff — an employer who refused to discharge non- 
unionists — because the members of the union, by threatening 
to leave their own employer, had forced him to withdraw his 
business patronage from the plaintiff. This decision seemed to 
reverse the spirit, though not the letter, of the case of Allen v. 
Flood, decided in 1898, in which the House of Lords upheld 
workingmen in quitting, or threatening to quit, employment in 
order to force their own employer to discharge non-union men. 
More obnoxious still to the unionists was the Taff Vale de- 
cision of 1901. f The Trade-union Act of 1871 had declared 
that labor organizations should not, "by reason merely that 
they are in restraint of trade, be deemed unlawful," and, 
while furnishing a legal form- of organization for unions, had 
expressly exempted them from the provisions of the law as to 
ordinary corporations. It was long, therefore, assumed that 
unions could not be sued by employers for any cause. In the 
case mentioned, however, the House of Lords upheld an in- 
junction restraining not merely certain officers, but also the 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants as an organization, 
from picketing the plaintiff's premises, except to the bare 
extent of " giving or obtaining information," which is expressly 
sanctioned by statute. It was held that, though not a corpora- 
tion, a trade union was intended by Parliament, when legal 
recognition was granted to it, to be a responsible body, capable 
of being sued for torts committed through its regular agents 
or under its directions, and that union funds could be seized 
in satisfaction of judgments. 

* Appeal Cases, 1901, 495. 

t Taff Vale Ry. Co. v. Amalgamated Society, etc., Appeal Cases, 1901, 426. 
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These and other decisions have inspired in the British 
unionists a perhaps exaggerated terror regarding the safety 
of their organization funds, and regarding the possibility of 
using what seem to them necessary and just means of dealing 
with employers and conducting trade disputes. They fear 
that they see only the beginning, that unions will come to be 
held financially responsible even for the unauthorized acts 
of their unofficial members. Under the instructions of the 
Trade-union Congress of 1901 the Parliamentary Committee 
took legal advice regarding a scheme for safeguarding union 
funds by means of subsidiary incorporated companies. The 
committee reported to the present congress, however, that, 
while perhaps technically feasible, this plan was too cumbrous 
to be practically workable ; and it voiced the common con- 
viction of union leaders that the only protection for the future 
is to be found in further legislation by Parliament. 

The keynote of the congress, then, was the exercise of 
greater political influence. The unions must go into politics 
far more than ever. Labor must elect more direct representa- 
tives in Parliament, and must see to it that the members 
chosen by the other parties are friendly. To this end more 
systematic and centralized effort was deemed necessary. Simi- 
lar methods were held desirable also for the purpose of secur- 
ing greater harmony of action between members of Parliament 
already favorable to labor and labor organizations. 

The congress accordingly adopted a resolution declaring 
that it 

is of the opinion that the most successful method of utilizing the 
forces of labor in Parliament would be by concentrated effort from an 
organized centre, and that the Committee on Labor Representation be 
instructed to call and take part in a conference of all bona fide labor or- 
ganizations actively engaged in the question of direct labor representa- 
tion, to arrange a basis of common action of all labor representatives 
returned to Parliament, ... to issue and publish manifestoes in behalf 
of such [labor] candidates, and take other steps to secure their election. 

The Labor Representation Committee, whose functions have 
heretofore been unimportant, immediately called an informal 
conference, the most significant fruit of which was the issu- 
ance of a circular requesting the unions to vote annually one 
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penny per member, — a modest beginning, — to be used in 
promoting the election of labor representatives, and in paying 
them when elected. What the further outcome of the move- 
ment will be cannot, of course, be foreseen. It is by no 
means unlikely, however, that under the stress of the present 
necessity the unions will succeed in concentrating and in- 
creasing their political influence, and in securing the passage 
of additional legislation. The British Parliament has, as is 
well known, long shown itself far more disposed to favor labor 
and labor unions than is the case with our own Congress or 
with most of our State legislatures. 

Aside from this important action, the Trade-union Congress 
of 1902 passed the usual number of miscellaneous resolutions, 
the great majority of which spring from unofficial delegates, 
receive little serious consideration, and are passed unanimously. 
One long resolution denounced, though in respectful terms, the 
recent court decisions referred to, and called on Parliament 
for more liberal and specific acts as to the rights of unions and 
of strikers. It demanded the legalization of " peaceful picket- 
ing and persuading," as well as of the withdrawal of labor, or 
the ordering of such withdrawal, by unions and their officers, 
" under all circumstances where men are pursuing the objects 
of trade unionism." Among the more significant other resolu- 
tions were those demanding the extension of the Workmen's 
Compensation Act, aid to localities in schemes for housing the 
working people, and the raising of the age of prohibition for 
child labor to fifteen years ; denouncing capitalistic trusts on 
the ground that they raise prices and threaten the freedom 
of labor ; and condemning the Government's Education Bill, 
now before Parliament, especially as being undemocratic. 
More radical was the demand for universal old-age pensions at 
the sole expense of imperial taxation. The congress refused, 
by a vote of the representatives of 961,000 members to 303,000, 
to indorse a proposition for compulsory arbitration, one of the 
chief objections raised being that the odd member of a court 
of arbitration, who must be presumably a judge of one of the 
higher courts, would be almost certain to be prejudiced, and 
probably in favor of the employing class. 

E. Dana Durand. 



